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We have one more quotation to make : ' In throwing out 
'a conjectural sentiment, and one not altogether hasty, we 
'presume to think that the law-mind, if we may so speak, 
' of the United States has, from adequate causes, forerun 
' the general condition of literature, and already been 
' accelerated and matured into as much force and discipline 
'as i( is likely to reach in any more distant period of the 
* country's advancement.' Now can any one say with cer- 
tainty what is the meaning of this? what is the precise sig- 
nification of the law-mind of the United States ? We might 
guess at its meaning, because we inhabit a district where to 
guess is a birthright, the constant exercise of which is no- 
torious, but we are unable to say with certainty what is the 
exact idea the author intended to express ; yet it will not 
be at all surprising if this term should become popular ; in 
the neighbourhood where it originated, it bears such a strong 
resemblance to some old favourites, (hat it may well be 
adopted. 

This pamphlet has been attributed to an officer of high 
rank in the law; which we hope may have been done with- 
out any foundation. The extracts we have made are its 
most prominent defects ; they are however sufficient to show 
a false and puerile taste. Yet we believe the aulhor is 
capable of doing better : a comparison between American 
and English jurisprudence, and the lawyers of the Iwo 
countries, is an interesting subject, but requires extensive 
acquaintance with both to do it justice. 

Poems by William Corvper, Esq. Vol. 8d, containing his 
posthumous poetry, and a sketch of his life, by his kins- 
man, John Johnson, Rector of Yaxham. — Boston. 
Published by Wells and Lilly, 1815. pp. 307. 

An accession to the works of Cowper is an event of no 
small interest to the reading world. There are few instan- 
ces in which less is to be apprehended from the officious 
industry of friends, in gleaning scattered fragments, which 
were never intended for the publick, or which the author judg- 
ed to be unworthy of publication. After the intimate acquain- 
tance which Hayley has enabled us to form with Cowper, we 
are confident, that not even the activity of interested pub- 
lishers will be able to huat up any of his remaining produc- 
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lions, which are not characterized by tenderness, simpli- 
city, chasteness, and piety. 

In every language there is a small number of author! 
whose claims upon posterity are not to be disputed. From 
these the critick draws his rules, and these it is the first 
business of the student to learn to admire. Johnson did 
not think himself authorized to draw into the light what he 
deemed the faults and absurdities of Milton, before he had 
acknowledged him to be the first of English poets, and a ri- 
val of the first of all poets. Hume has said of Shakespeare, 
that it is doubtful whether his excellencies outweigh his 
faults, and we dissent from him respectfully ; had any other 
than one of a distinguished literary character, made this re- 
mark, it would have been received with a compassionate 
sneer. Cowper's reputation is not so definitely fixed, nor 
his rank so exactly ascertained. Various opinions exist 
concerning his aggregate merit, as well as his particular 
beauties and defects. Some condemn him, in the lump, as 
tame and puny, and are not charged with a want of common 
sense, or pronounced to be destitute of sensibility to poeti- 
cal excellence. A writer who addresses himself to fancy 
and sentiment, produces various and "often opposite effects 
upon different readers. In reasoning, all understandings agree, 
when the terms of the argument are accepted in the same 
sense by each; but taste depends on education, prejudice, 
habit, and association of ideas, and as long as men differ in 
respect to these, the same succession of words must neces- 
sarily excite in them very different trains of emotions. Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare have probably fewer spontaneous ad- 
mirers than Pope and Cowper. In regard to the two for- 
mer,, publick opinion overawes us, and many a painful rea- 
der is compelled to work himself up to a seeming relish of 
sentiments which he does not feel, and a supposed admira- 
tion of beauties which he does not perceive. These au- 
thors appear in the literary world as grandsires, sometimes 
in the fashionable, surrounded by a brilliant circle of their 
own posterity. They are not in the height of the fashion, 
but above it ; beyond >he reach of imitation, and the in- 
fluence of censure. They are exempted from the rules and 
modes of the time, and their venerable peculiarities and long 
established dignity are considered sacred. It is otherwise 
with those of the subordinate ranks, they continue to be 
subject to criticism. Many do not scruple to call Pope a 
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mere rhymster, and there are not wanting those who say 
of Jiie Task, ' it is a task to read it.' In matters of taste, 
every man's opinion must be right in respect fo himself, and 
we are not to disturb his quiet possession of it, so long as he 
forbears to prescribe it to others. If would be folly to un- 
dertake to reason men into pleasure or disgust, and had we 
the power, we should not have the wish, to forbid any one 
the expression of the satisfaction or displeasure, with which 
he regards a production expressly submitted to him by its 
author. If one forms his judgment of a work exclusively 
from the manner in which he is affected by the perusal of 
it, he should confine the application of his decision to him- 
self, instead of extending into a general criticism. To 
judge rightly of an author, we must view objects from the 
position assumed by hi>nself, or that occupied by the genera- 
lity of his readers. Unl ss we take the station at which 
the artist has sketched the landscape, we shall in vain look 
for a resemblance (o the real scene. Thus, in estimating the 
pictures of men and things drawn by a poet, we must take 
into consideration the relations of the writer, and the charac- 
ter of the readers for whom his production is intended. If 
he contemplates life through the gloom and mist of religious 
melancholy, we may condemn his choice of a position, and 
pronounce his views to be false, yet when we place our- 
selves at the same point of observation, objects assume to 
us the same sombre hues, and appear in the same exagge- 
rated dimensions. We must reverse Adam Smith's princi- 
ple, and as, according to him, we might, as it were, become 
divested of our identity, and view ourselves at a distance as 
impartial spectators of our own characters and conduct, so, 
to judge rightly of others, we should, in a manner, trans- 
fuse ourselves into, and become identified with them. 

As philosophers, we may smile at the portents, prodi- 
gies, and divine interpositions which occur so frequently in 
the works of Cowper, and which, according to his letters 
he often observed and experienced. Practical, sensible 
men, who are satisfied with the world and its inhabitants, as 
it has pleased God to make them, would not do the solitary 
and desponding bard justice, were they to form their opi- 
nion of him from the many passages written in the spirit of 
the following extract : 

I see that all are wanderers, gone astray, 
Bach in his own delusions; they are lost 
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In chase of fancied happiness, still woo'd 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues ; 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir? I sum up half mankind, 
And add two-thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears, 
Dreams, empty dreams. — Task, Book 3. 

Men of extensive and profound views of human life, and 
such as think that there are not so great fluctuations of 
happiness, and virtue and vice, as there are in the no- 
tions entertained concerning them, do not condole with 
Cowper in his lamentations over the follies and enormities 
of the present times, and do not very sorrowfully mourn at 
the reported ' sickness and death of the hoary sage Disci- 
'pline.' In reading such things, they consider who the wri- 
ter is, and what sort of people they generally are, by whom 
he expects to be read. Cowper requires of us very liberal 
allowances on account of his character, situation, and habits 
of thinking. It is not surprising that such a satirist as he, 
should not choose proper objects, or aim his shafts with 
skill. His religious prejudices and views of life, have a 
tendency to make the man who adopts them, ridiculous, use- 
less, and unhappy. But we do not read poetry to learn the 
rules of living and judging ; we commonly regard it as an 
instrument to excite a delicate and refined pleasure, and the 
means of chastening and softening our sensibilities. In this 
respect Cowper is a poet. Can any one read him, and not 
be animated by the glow of benevolence which is diffused 
through his writings? It must be a hard heart that is not 
touched by the tenderness of his sentiments, and a dull 
sensibility, that is nol moved by his lively and accurate 
representations of nature. Those who relish social and do- 
mestick enjoyments, find in Cowper the best finished de- 
scriptions of the scenes of their happiness. His style is 
pure, not unfrequently elegant, and always easy. He has 
liilie fire, brilliancy, or sublimity; he frequently delights, 
but never astonishes. 

The volume, the publication of which is the occasion of 
these remarks, is commenced with a life of the author, 
written by Dr. John Johnson, his nephew, and editor of 
this supplement to his works. Any new facts of impor- 
tance were not to be expected in this piece of biography, 
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It is not executed with very great ability ; it cannot fail, 
however, to entertain those who have not read Hayley, and 
to those who have, this abstract will not be tedious. The 
subject, in whatever form presented, is interesting, and 
suggests many refleclions upon human life, and the causes 
of happiness and misery. When we find a man possessing 
so many means of felicity, continually groaning under the 
burthen of existence during the day, and ' hunted by spi- 
' ritual bounds during the night,' we are led to think that 
external circumstances constitute but a small part of the 
good or evil of life, and that constitutional temperament, 
an! the regulation of the desires and imagination, are more 
importaut to well being, than mental endowments, fortune, 
or friends. Were one to name those circumstances in 
which existence is most desirable, he would bring into the 
enumeration many of those which belonged to Cowper. He 
was exempted, in a great measure, from want and care, — he 
possessed a lively susceptibility of the pleasurable influ- 
ence of beauty in all its forms — friends surrounded him, who 
were ready to devote their lives to his comfort — he scarcely 
met a countenance which did not greet him with the signs of 
affection and esteem. Add to these his talents of conver- 
sation, his powers of pleasing, and love of friendly, fami- 
liar society. But he was able to avail himself of these ad- 
▼atages during ouly a small part of his life. Terrible images 
possessed his imagination, which he could not dispel ; he 
seemed to be hanging over the abyss of eternal torments ; 
the canker of despair was corroding his heart, and he culti- 
vated a sensibility, which only served to render his sense 
of suffering more poignant. He needed something of the 
philosophical indifference, or stoical fortitude, which consti- 
tute some part of virtue, and which often enable us to 
disarm destiny, by teaching us to deride or defy it. 

A greater part of the contents of this volume had 
been already published ; they are now put into the form 
of a convenient addition to the two former volumes of Cow- 
per's poems. The lines addressed to a lady, on reading 
' the Prayer for Indifference,' are not in Hayley's collection, 
and it is one of the best original pieces in this volume. In the 
beginning of the Retired Cat, the reader will perhaps recog- 
nize something of Swift's manner. 

A poet's cat, sedate and grave, 
As poet well could wish to have, 
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Was much addicted to enquire 
For nooks to which she might retire, 
And where secure as mouse in chink, 
She might repose, or sit and think, 
I know not where she caught the trick- 
Nature perhaps herself had cast her 
In such a mould philosophique, 
Or else she learned it of her master, 
Sometimes ascending debonair, 
An apple tree, or lofty pear, 
Lodg'd with convenience in the fork, 
She watch'd the gardener at his work, 
Sometimes her ease and solace sought 
In an old, empty watering pot, 
There wanting nothing, save a fan, 
To seem some nymph in her sedan, 
Apparel I'd in exactest sort, 
And ready to be borne to court, etc. 

There is an address to an ancient oak tree at Yardley, is 
blank verse, which contains many thoughts quite charac* 
teristick. We shall extract a part of this little poem. 

Time made thee what thou wast, king of the woods ; 
And Time hath made thee what thou art — a cave 
For owls to roost in. Once thy spreading boughs 
O'erhung the champaign ; and the num'rous locks, 
That graz'd it, stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrowded, yet safe shelter'd from the storm. 
No flock frequents thee now. Thou bast outiiv'd 
Thy popularity, and art become 
(Unless verse rescue thee awhile) a thing 
Forgotten, as the foliage of thy youth. 

While thus through all the stages thou hast push'd 
Of treeship — first a seedling, hid in grass ; 
Then twig ; then sapling ; and, as cent'ry roll'd 
Slow after century, a giant bulk 
Of girth enormous, with moss-cushioned root 
Upheav'd above the soil, and sides emboss'd 
With prominent wens globose — till at the last 
The rottenness, which time is charg'd to inflict 
On other mighty ones, found also thee. 

What exhibitions various hath the world 
Witnessed of mutability in all, 
That we account most durable below ! 
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Change is the diet, on which all subsist, 
Created changeable, and change at last 
Destroys them. Skies uncertain now the heat 
Transmitting cloudless, and the solar beam 
Now quenching in a boundless sea of clouds — 
Calm and alternate storm, moisture and drought, 
Invigorate by turns the springs of life, 
In all that lire, plant, animal, and man, 
And in conclusion mar them. Nature's threads, 
Fine passing thought, e'en in her coarsest works, 
Delight in agitation, yet sustain 
The force, that agitates, not unimpaired ; 
But, worn by frequent impulse, to the cause 
Of their best tone their dissolution owe. 

Thought cannot spend itself, comparing still 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth 
From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence, 
Slow, into such magnificent decay. 
Time was, when settling on thy leaf, a fly 
Could shake thee to the root — and time has been 
When tempests could not. At thy firmest age 
Thou hadst within thy bole solid contents, 
That might have ribb'd the sides and ptank'd the deck 
Of some flagg'd admiral ; and tortuous arms, 
The shipwright's darling treasure, didst present 
To the four-quartered winds, robust and bold, 
Warp'd into tough knee timber,* many a load ! 
But the axe spared thee. In those thriftier days 
Oaks fell not, hewn by thousands, to supply 
The bottomless demands of contest, wag'd 
For senatorial honours. Thus to time 
The task was left to whittle thee away 
With his sly scythe, whose ever nibbling edge, 
Noiseless, an atom, and an atom more, 
Disjoining from the rest, has, unobserv'd, 
Achiev'd a labour, which had far and wide, 
By man performed, made all the forests ring. 

Embowell'd now, and of thy ancient self 
Possessing nought, but the scoojj'd rind, that seem* 
An huge throat, calling to the clouds for drink, 

* Knees-Timber is found in the crooked arms of osk, which, by reason of their das 
tortion, are easily adjusted to the angle forped where the deck- and ship's side* 
meet.. 
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Which it would give in rivulets to thy root, 
Thou temptest. none, but rather much forbidd'st 
The feller's toil, which thou couldst ill requite. 
Yet is thy root sincere, sound as the rock, 
A quarry of stout spurs, and knotted fangs, 
Which, crook'd into a thousand whimsies, clasp 
The stubborn soil, and hold thee still erect. 

So stands a kingdom, whose foundation yet 
Pails not, in virtue and in wisdom laid, 
Though all the superstructure, by the tooth 
Pulverized of venality, a shell 
Stands now, and semblance only of itself! 

Thine arms have left thee. Winds have rent them off 
Long since, and rovers of the forest wild 
With bow and shaft, have burnt them. Some have left 
A splintered stump, bleach'd to a snowy white ; 
And some, memorial none where once they grew. 
Yet life still lingers in thee, and puts forth 
Proof not contemptible of what she can, 
Even where death predominates. The spring 
Finds thee not less alive to her sweet force, 
Than yonder upstarts of the neighb'ring wood, 
So much thy juniors, who their birlh receiv'd 
Half a millenium since the date of thine. 

But since, although well qualified by age 
To teach, no spirit dwells in thee, nor voice 
May be expected from thee, seated here 
On thy distorted root, with hearers none, 
Or prompter, save the scene, 1 wiil perform 
Myself the oracle, and will discourse 
In my own ear such matter as I may. 

One man alone, the Father of us all, 
Drew not his life from woman ; never gaz'd, 
With mute unconsciousness of what he saw, 
On all around him ; learn 'd not by degrees, 
Nor ow'd articulation to his ear; 
But, moulded by his Maker into man 
At once, upstood intelligent, survey'd 
AH creatures, with precision understood 
Their purport, uses, properties, assigned 
To each his name significant, and, fill'd 
With love and wisdom, render'd back to Heav'n, 
In praise harmonious the first air he drew. 
He was excus'd the penalties of dull 
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Minority. No tutor charg'd his hand 

With the thought-tracing quill, or task'd his miad 

With problems. History, not wanted yet, 

Lean'd on her elbow, watching Time, whose course, 

Eventful, should supply her with a theme. — 

Cowper does not always sustain himself, and there are 
not wanting instances of the flatness which might be expect- 
ed in the compositions of a school-boy. The following 
lines are taken from what Hayley calls * an heroick ballad of 
' exquisite pathos,' on the loss of the Royal George. 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset, 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

In some recent production of Southey, (a birth-day ode, 
if we are not mistaken,) there is a coincidence of thought 
with the following lines, taken from the ode written in ho- 
nour of John Thornton. Speaking of his liberality, 

And though in act unwearied, merit still 

As in some solitude the summer rill 

Refreshes, where it winds, the faded green, 

And cheers the drooping flowers, unheard, unseen. 

We cannot but quote the following passage from one of 
Cowper's letters, for the edification of some excessively de- 
vout readers, who admire him only as a gloomy religionist. 
Writing to the editor of this volume, who was then a stu 
dent in theology, he says, * You must give yourself to the 

* study of Greek ; not merely that you may be able to read 

* Homer, and the other Greek Classicks, with ease, but 
' the Greek Testament, and the Greek Fathers also. Thus 
' qualified, and by the aid of your fiddle into the bargain, 
' together with some portion of the grace of God, (without 
' which nothing can be done,) to enable you to look well to 
' your flock, when you shall get one, you will be well set 

* up for a parson.' 
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